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Ewlank's Siphons.
[Book V.
contents of standing casks. It would be better to make the discharging leg of this siphon of rather larger bore than the short one, since the rarefaction would then be more perfect. The discharging leg must always be inserted in the moveable tube before the short one is placed in the liquid to be transferred. (See Journal of the Franklin Institute for July and November, 1834.)
No. 267 is formed of a conical tube, and charged by the act of placing it in the fluid to be transferred. The end of the long leg is first closed tight by the finger, and the short one then immersed as deep as can be conveniently in the liquid. The air being thus confined prevents the liquid from entering, but when the finger is withdrawn, it is urged up the short leg by the hydrostatic pressure of the column over the orifice or the latter, and the momentum of the large volume contained in the lower part drives sufficient over the bend to put the instrument in operation. The action of this siphon depends upon the same principle as the spouting tubes described in the last chapter. This siphon is in fact merely one of these bent into a proper form. The bend should be a regular curve in order to present as little obstruction as possible to the liquid in passing over : it should also be short, so as to require less of the passing fluid to fill it than a longer one. The proportions of the different parts of these siphons should approach those represented in the cut. Small siphons on this plan are limited in their application to those cases where the short legs can be immersed half their depth or more; but the application of large instruments increases with the depth. (See No. 226 and remarks upon it, page 499.)
Nos. 268-9 are Waiving siphons, being charged by blowing with the mouth through the tubes connected to the orifices of the discharging legs. This mode of producing a vacuum in one pipe by blowing air through another is sufficiently explained in a previous chapter. In No. 269, the junction of the siphon with the blowing tube is flush or smooth in the interior of the latter, and whenever this is the case a conical ajutage must be added as represented, or the instrument cannot be charged. (See remarks on blowing tubes, pp. 486-7.) The better way is to make the siphon like No. 268, .in which a part of the leg projects into the blowing tube and diverts the current of air from the lungs over the orifice, as in Nos. 205-'6, '7, and '13. These are more readily charged than the others, and although they will operate without the conical ajutage, they are much easier charged with it. By such siphons water may be raised one or two feet by a smart puff. They are safe and convenient to transfer acids, &c. as there is. not the least danger of receiving any portion into the mouth, as when sucking siphons are used.
Siphons are now used, as they were by the Egyptians in Heron's time, to convey water to considerable distances. When they are laid over ground that is elevated from 20 to 25 feet above the spring, a quantity of air is disengaged from the water at the highest parts of the tube, and accumulating there is very apt to cause the action to cease. To prevent this, a close vessel, furnished with a cock and funnel at the top, should be connected at its bottom to the highest part of the siphon by a stop cock or valve. The air evolved from the water will collect in this vessel and should be occasionally drawn off in the following manner. Shut the lower cock and open the one attached to the funnel; then expel the air by filling the vessel with water and turn the cocks as at first. As fresh portions of air arise from the liquid, they will enter the vessel and drive the water down the discharging leg. When the ground is very uneven at the highest parts, the several eminences of the siphon should be connected by small tubes to the air-chamber.                        iM1!
